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SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. I. 
By Rev. George S. Goodspeed, Ph. D., 

Chicago, 111. 

Shakespeare and the Bible ! These masterpieces of God's 
work in the realm of literature, one revealing more especially 
the divine nature, the other photographing human character, 
illustrate each other. 

In showing how Shakespeare corroborates Scripture * it is 
not intimated that God's Word needs propping by human 
testimonies; but as men have ever sought illustrative and 
confirmatory evidences from history, the stars, the rocks,, 
monuments of antiquity, and every field of intellectual ex- 
ploration, we may well interrogate him who has received un- 
qualified praise from men of all creeds, being described as 
" the only instance of a perfect intellect," " on whose brow 
climb the crowns of the world." 

He who was accurately accquainted with all the English 
books of his day drew more from the Sacred Scriptures than 
from any other source because they more abound in sublime 
and majestic ideas and forms of expression. So profoundly 
impressed was one writer with the all-pervading Scriptural 
utterances of this unconsecrated teacher as to declare that 
' ' Shakespeare is a reflection of the Bible and unless Chris- 
tianity had come first, his plays would never have followed." 

It must surely be considered a triumph of Christianity if 
this idolized genius yields, out of a mind universally consid- 
ered most true to nature and deep in wisdom, uniform testi- 
mony to its doctrines and principles. This triumph becomes 
complete when he surrenders his eternity to Jesus Christ and 
deliberately writes these words in his last will and testament : 
' ' I commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator,, 
hoping and assuredly believing, through the only merits of 
Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be made partaker of life ever- 
lasting." 

To write now of the lights cast by Shakespeare on the 

* In preparing this study, the writer was permitted to use some manuscript 
materials of a dear friend now no longer living, who was a lifelong student 
and lover of both Shakespeare and the Bible. 
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Sacred page a beginning may be made with, bis estimate or 
portraiture of the capabilites of man. His own dramas form 
a monument to the glory of the human mind. They declare 
its power, eulogize its cunning architecture, and point upward 
to the infinite breadth and height of the Creator's intelli- 
gence. The creations of his genius reaffirm the verdict of 
Adam's Maker when he stood in living majesty before Him 
and God saw that he was very good ; and they as emphat- 
ically testify to that fall which distorted his beauty, destroyed 
the harmony and balance of his nature, and evoked the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. He puts into the mouth of one 
of his characters, Hamlet, whom the late Henry Thomas 
Buckle pronounces ' ' the greatest production of the greatest 
man the world has ever possessed," words suggestive of the 
Psalmist's ejaculation : ' ' What is man that thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him? Thou 
hast made him a little lower than God and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor." The echo is this — " What a piece of 
work is man ! How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties, 
in form and moving how express and admirable ! In action 
how like an angel, in apprehension how like a god!" 

The utterer of this description, the Prince of Denmark 
and of the drama, furnishes a comment upon it by his own 
exhibition of power. True to nature the artist represents 
him also, in conformity with Scripture, out of tune, defective, 
fallen. Grand as are the intellectual developments of the 
great Danish thinker, strong as are the affections of his soul 
for everything pure and good, high as are his principles of 
honor, he yet bears no comparison with that peerless charac- 
ter drawn out by the unskilled New Testament artists. For 
who could say of our Lord at any moment of His career what 
Ophelia said of her adored lover, Prince Hamlet : 

" Oh what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectancy and rose of this fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers, quite, quite down, 
And I of ladies most deject and wretched 
That sucked the honey of his music vows 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh." 
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Wrong and sorrow wrought increased moral disorder, and 
he dies at length, an avenger, revealing none of that spirit 
which even on the cross shone from the thorn-torn brow and 
spoke from the livid lips of Jesus, when he called heaven's 
mercy down upon his murderers. The poet has thus uncon- 
sciously offered the loftiest homage to the Prince below whom 
magnanimous Hamlet infinitely falls. He who knew men 
made his hero all that human nature permitted ; and his im- 
mortal tragedy reveals the corruption and infirmity of that 
nature, and lifts the curtain upon that struggle between the 
world, the flesh and the devil in Mansoul which, finding a 
tongue in revelation, is fought to the bitterest extremities in 
the experience of Hamlet. 

Turn whither you will along its pages where Lears and 
Falstaffs mingle with every possible variety of men and 
women, the mighty poet, true to the realities of the case, 
has suffered every character to reveal the spots which mar 
their beauty, the disease that defiles their light, the infirmity 
which flaws their perfection. How like the sacred penmen ! 
On this foundation is built the necessity of redemption; — a 
necessity recognized by Shakespeare in various forms, as 
when one of his characters says, " Consider this, that in the 
course of justice none of us should see salvation, — we do pray 
for mercy;" and another speaks of "those blessed feet which 
fourteen hundred years ago were nailed for our advantage to 
the bitter cross;" and again a sister, pleading for her brother, 
is told ' ' Your brother is a forfeit of the law and you but 
waste your words." Smitten but not dismayed she exclaims 
"Alas! alas! why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once 
and he that might the vantage best have took, found out the 
remedy. How would you be, if he who is the top of judg- 
ment should but judge you as you are? Oh, think on that, 
and mercy then will breathe within your lips like man made 
new." Here we have also the Bible description of the true 
Christian — "man made new." "Old things have passed 
away; behold, all things have become new." 

After Hamlet's tremendous conflicts as he hung over the 
edge of self-murder and seemed tortured by doubt as to im- 
mortality and retribution, he discovers Ophelia at prayer, and 
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there reveals his true consciousness in the words ' ' Fair maid, 
in thy orisons be all my sins remembered." And what 
sweeter definition of this exercise has fallen from human pen 
than that which was couched in the wife's pledge to her hus- 
band that on every evening at such an hour ' ' I will be in 
heaven for you "? After Hamlet had seen his father's spirit 
and learned the dreadful secret of his death, and had been 
sealed as it were to his mission of revenge, we hear him say 
to his friends who found him : ' ' Withdraw each man to his. 
business," "but look you, for my own poor part, I will go 
pray." May not this scene have been suggested by the Lord's 
address to his disciples in the garden of his agony, ' ' Sit ye 
here while I go and pray yonder?" 

Thus we shall see how religion's most essential, funda- 
mental truths are both recognized and royally illustrated by 
' ' the only perfect intellect among men." Divine Providence 
is enclosed and disclosed in the metaphor " There's a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will;", and 
again "This even-handed Justice commends the ingredients 
of our poisoned chalice to our own lips." In his delineations 
of human joys and sorrows, he whom Ben Johnson calls 
"my gentle Shakespeare" has shown the delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness of the nature which God gave us, and justified the 
compassion and care which animate and constitute his uni- 
versal Providence. The world of mind and heart, where 
joys exquisite alternate with excruciating pain, lays greater 
claim to the concern of divine love than the whole material, 
unfeeling universe. When we look on these dramatic but 
lifelike pictures that represent man in scenes of loveliness- 
where enjoyment rules the hour, or in the midst of tragic 
sorrows harassed by all the consequences of his own deeds or 
other's crimes, we can hardly conceive that the All-Father 
would withhold his protection or restraint from a creature 
powerful for good or evil, susceptible of myriad influences 
and tremblingly alive to happiness or misery. Whether we 
look upon one who muses with congenial company beneath 
"the firmament fretted with golden fire" or turn to the 
soldier who has spent his life joyously ' ' midst moving acci- 
dents " on field and flood, and read his sad story bitter with 
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passion and deception, or if again we study the development 
of Macbeth's regicide and its punishment, beholding the 
grandeur of human passion and the depths of human wicked- 
ness and remorse, we are conscious of the vast range of 
human emotion, and the consequent necessity of interposition 
by a hand divine to restrain and temper these tremendous 
forces and shield these susceptibilities to suffering. 

While Shakespeare denounces guilt, scorns baseness, loathes 
rascality and meanness, he nowhere disparages humanity or 
manifests contempt for man as man. You pity, you shun, 
you weep over, you laugh at his characters, but feel increased 
respect or concern for those whose living, breathing virtues 
and vices, propensities, appetites and passions, sensibilities 
and powers are mirrored on his magic page. No trace of 
scoffing infidelity defiles his writings. Where shall we see 
set forth more clearly and grandly God's existence, attributes 
and providence? " O, thou eternal mover of the heavens!" 
" O God, thy arm was here! And not to us but to thy arm 
alone ascribe we all . . . . Take it, God, for it is only 
thine." When Miranda asks after the shipwreck, "How 
came we ashore?" Prospero answers "By Providence divine." 
Who has more decidedly recognized the biblical idea of com- 
ing judgment, when the heavens and earth shall pass away 
and God shall judge the world in righteousness, than our 
poet where Prospero annouces his league with fairies and 
spirits to be ended, and exclaims : 

" These our actors .... 
Are melted into air, into thin air 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind ; We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

Luke had said of Stephen, the first Christian martyr, " He 
fell asleep." Scripture declares "It is appointed unto man 
once to die and after this the judgment," which Shakespeare 
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lights up thus vividly : The fratricide and usurper, driven 
to seek peace by prayer, and baffled, says : 

" In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offense's gilded hand may often shove by justice 
And oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. But 'tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence." 

* ' I am for the house of the narrow gate which I take to be 
too little for pomp to enter ; some that humble themselves 
may ; but the many will be too chill and tender ; and they 
will be for the flowery way that leads to the broad gate and 
the great fire." " I never see thy face but I think on hell- 
fire and Dives that lived in purple, for there he is in his robes 
burning, burning." " Is Norfolk dead?" "As sure as I live, 
my [Lord." "Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the 
bosom of good old Abraham." "Comfort's in heaven; we 
are on the earth." " I every day expect an embassage from 
my Redeemer to redeem me hence." These are stray speci- 
mens of about one thousand passages from Shakespeare which 
contain the exact words of the Bible, or distinct allusions to 
its language, facts, personages, precepts and doctrines. 

He is charged with impurity. A vitiated taste and a las- 
civious imagination may find means of toothsome gratification 
even in Scripture, and it is more often ignorance which, has 
on this account aroused prejudice against Shakespeare. John 
Ruskin says that one man will see a pool of water in the road 
and to him it is only a puddle of mud ; while another looking 
into it sees the sky, and the clouds and overhanging trees 
reflected from its dark circle. The works of a dramatist rep- 
resent the society of specified eras or periods, and it has been 
well said that " Shakespeare's great poetry is no more than 
the rythmic echo of the life which it depicts." And though 
we may find looseness and freedom of conversation charac- 
teristic of that day, in none of his plays does he manifest 
sympathy with vice, or rouse respect for the vicious whether 
low or high. There are indeed passages not suited to a pro- 
miscuous circle, and so there are in the Bible ; but the final 
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impression and general tendency of all his plays are thor- 
oughly in harmony with the atmosphere and teaching of 
Scripture. The authority is unexceptionable for the opinion 
that ' ' The homage which Shakespeare has everywhere paid 
to purity in thought, word and deed, and the sanctity which 
he has uniformly breathed into the souls and manners of his 
lovers, are among the purest and best influences in literature." 



A SERMON OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY BEFORE 

CHRIST. 

By Rev. F. W. C. Meyer, 

New Haven, Conn. 

The audience is made up of Jerusalemites, princes, priests, 
public officers and people in festal and fashionable assembly. 
There is considerable stir among them as to what that young 
prophet of noble blood is about to say. "He had better 
tarry at Jericho until his beard be grown," mutters a repu- 
table soothsayer, eyeing the " boy preacher " as he approaches 
his stand. But while he is yet intimating, to one of the royal 
scribes before him, that the son of Amoz ought to let his 
father do the talking, a captivating strain vibrates upon his 
ear: " Brethren, it shall come to pass, in the future toward 
which you and I are looking, that the mountain on which 
rests Yahw£'s house shall be preeminent among the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations 
shall flow unto it." That involuntarily electrifies the con- 
gregation. Here and there the lips of priest or elder are 
moving inaudibly, accompanying the youthful speaker as 
he recites the rest of the most favorite passage of national 
parallelism. Its triverbal lines portray the nations of the 
earth acknowledging Jerusalem as the seat of religious in- 
struction and bureau of arbitration in political difficulties, 
and with exquisite uniqueness describe the universal reign of 
peace ensuing. 



